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must be called in. Public hygiene must supplement private.
Sanitary institutions must be created to give effect to the
sanitary idea.

As luck had it, quite a number of circumstances arose which
gave an impetus to the realization of this programme.

First and foremost were the cholera scares of 1831-32,
1847-48, 1853-55, and 1865. The bark of the new epidemic
was somewhat worse than its bite, even though at Berlin it did
kill Hegel and Clausewitz. Prayer and intercession proved
powerless to avert it, even when a whig ministry knelt down
beside a tory archbishop. And no good was done by reviving
the unenforcable quarantine regulations which had been de-
vised against the quite different plague of 1666 thirty years
after it had become extinct. All that was clear was that some-
how cholera drifted here from Asia, first reaching our North
Sea ports, and then attracting much attention in the most
overcrowded and the dirtiest quarters of the growing cities.
It predisposed large sections of the people in favour of any
more or less scientific preventive measures that might be
devised. The first of these visitations enabled Dr. Kay, for
instance, who was then at the Manchester dispensary, to begin
his career with a pamphlet on the Moral and Physical Condi-
tion of the Working Class employed in the Cotton Industry.
' Excrement-sodden earth, excrement-reeking air, excrement-
tainted water, these are for us the causes of cholera/ was the
verdict of the medical officer to the privy council as he summed
up these insults to early-Victorian respectability as 'the filthiest
chapter in the history of our pestilences.'*

Other opportunities came with the appointment of the statu-
tory poor-law commission in 1834. The commissioners' busi-
ness was to eradicate pauperism; but under the guidance of
Chadwick, their secretary, they soon decided that the causes
of pauperism were as often physical as moral. Sickness,
whether endemic or epidemic, drove families to seek tem-
porary medical relief; and the death of the breadwinner made
them a permanent charge on the parish. This appeal to

* J. Simon, Privy Council Reports, ii. 296. (1866), 327 (1867).